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Introduction: 


In 1846, James Smithson, an Englishman with a vision to advance knowledge, bequeathed his 
estate to the United States, giving rise to what would become the Smithsonian Institution. 
Smithson’s goal is articulated in George Goode’s, “The Smithsonian Institution, 1846 - 96. The 
History of Its First Half Century."(1898). Smithson wanted to establish a center in Washington, 
“under the name of the Smithsonian institution...for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” (Goode, pg. 2).' As centuries passed, the Smithsonian Institution has retained its 
role as a place of education, fostering public engagement and curiosity. This paper compares the 
origins and growth of two well-known Smithsonian museums; the National Museum of African 
American History and Culture (NMAAHC) and the National Museum of the American Indian 
(NMAIJ). It examines how these institutions have used their influence to promote representation, 
accountability, and inclusivity. Additionally, it evaluates their successes and shortcomings in 
addressing social issues. 


The National Museum of African American History and Culture (NMAAHC): 


The NMAAHC is the only national museum devoted exclusively to the documentation of 
African American life, history, and culture. According to the Smithsonian Institution Archives, 
in December 2003, Congress enacted the NMAAHC Act, requiring the Smithsonian Institution 
Board of Regents to select a final site." The goals of the museum are: 1. Offer interactive 
exhibitions on African American history; 2. Highlight global influences on American stories and 
cultures; 3. Explore American identity through African American history and culture; and 4. 
Foster collaboration beyond Washington, D.C., engaging new audiences and institutions. The 
mission of the museum is to inspire a broader understanding of African American history and 
culture in a national and international context. 


The Evolution of the NMAAHC: Securing a Place on the National Mall: 


The NMAAHC was envisioned to provide an understanding of American history through an 
African American lens, as articulated by Lonnie G. Bunch III, the museum’s founding director. 
The museum encountered numerous challenges, even with its establishment by an act of 
Congress. The prospect of securing a location on the National Mall was not guaranteed, 
Congress had the final say and other options were being considered. 


Lonnie Bunch wanted a place at the National Mall 
because it is a symbolic place for the United States. 
It represents the nation’s ideals of freedom, 
democracy, and equality. Anywhere else would 
have disrespected the African American 
community. By placing the NMAAHC on the 
National Mall, the values and experiences of 
African Americans were elevated to a central 
position in the narrative of American history. It 
acknowledges the importance of African American 
history and culture in shaping the nation’s identity. 


In Christopher Vernon’s, “Jmperializing 
Washington,” (2014), Vernon wrote “The Mall [is] 
an open evolving work—not a stable, fixed scene 
with established meanings, but a dynamic, 
responsive landscape that can accept revision when 
the time is right,” (Vernon, pg. 2). This 
perspective adds an element of information to 
Smithson’s vision. Smithson might have imagined 
that institutions in his name would continue to 
perpetuate the beliefs he had in the mid-1800’s but 
the quote from Vernon underscores the need for 
museums and public spaces to be flexible and 
responsive to evolving histories. 


Figure 1: Displays where the NUAAHC is placed in the 
National Mall 


The placement of the NMAAHC on the Mall acknowledges African American history and 
ensures knowledge dissemination reflecting society's evolving nature. Vernon's perspective adds 
depth to Smithson's vision by emphasizing the importance of continuous revision and inclusivity 
in shaping public spaces and institutions to reflect the complexity of the human experience. 


Smithson’s Vision and the NWAAHC: 


In 1846 Black people were marginalized and were not recognized as intellectuals. Knowing this, 
Smithson’s vision may not have included acknowledging African American history. 


The placement of the NMAAHC on the National Mall, despite historical marginalization of 
Black people, is ironic yet significant. The Mall's prominence ensures formal recognition of 
African American contributions, facilitating visibility, accessibility, and public engagement with 
their history and culture. The Smithsonian Institution has changed over time, while it was 
originally focused on serving only white men, its vision now includes people of all races and 
genders. This shift reflects a larger change in society towards being more inclusive and accepting 
of diversity. 


The NMAAHC fulfills part of Smithson's original goal as a place for learning. It confronts social 
issues within the Black community, notably through its representation of Emmett Till's story. By 


addressing the injustices faced by Till's family and other aspects of African American history, 
the museum promotes education, reflection, and dialogue, fostering a deeper understanding of 
African American struggles and triumphs. 


In Maurice Berger’s “The Lasting Power of Emmet 
Till’s Image,” (2017), she wrote, “The coffin stayed 
open at his funeral so mourners could witness how 
Emmett’s face was disfigured beyond 
recognition...she permitted several photographers 
to take pictures of her son’s disfigured corpse and 
urged the publication of the gruesome images.” 
(Berger, pg. 1).¥ Similarly, in the NMAAHC, Till’s 
coffin remains open, inviting visitors to peer inside. 
In front of Till’s coffin is a singular bench facing it, 
making the memorial more disheartening because 

” the bench represents the decision Till’s mother 


Figure 2: Emmett Till's mother (Mamie Till-Mobley) made to expose her son to the world. 
grieving in front of her son’s coffin 
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The NMAAHC utilized its influence to promote 
representation, accountability, and inclusivity by prominently featuring Emmett Till's story. This 
representation acknowledges historical injustices and encourages dialogue about racial violence 
and oppression. From a social standpoint, it’s important to learn about Till ’s story because his 
death helped illuminate the need for African Americans to stand against social racism and fight 
for civil rights and equality. The courage that Till’s mother had sparked national outrage 
furthering the fight for racial equality. The memorial of Emmett Till at the museum is a reminder 
of the human cost of racism and the work the community has done to achieve an equitable 
society. 


While the NMAAHC effectively promotes representation and accountability, it could improve by 
addressing ongoing systemic issues the black community still faces and the impacts of racism. 
There needs to be an incorporation of present perspectives that highlight the experiences of 
marginalized communities within the African American narrative. 


The National Museum of the American Indian (NMAI) 


The NMAI is an institution of living culture dedicated to advancing knowledge and 
understanding the life, languages, literature, history, and arts of the Native Peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere.” The vision of the museum is to promote equity and social justice through 
education, inspiration, and empowerment. The mission of the museum, in partnership with 
Native Peoples and their allies, is to foster an understanding of the human experience through an 
informed understanding of Native cultures. 


The Evolution of NMAI: 
In 1896, George Gustav Heye began collecting Native American artifacts while working in 


Arizona. He founded the Museum of the American Indian in New York City in 1916, later 
opening it to the public in 1922. Despite financial struggles after Heye's death, discussions in the 


1980s led to the museum's transfer to the Smithsonian Institution. President George H. W. Bush 
signed legislation on November 18, 1989, creating the National Museum of the American Indian 
(NMAJ). The legislation provided for a small museum in New York, a storage facility in 
Maryland, and a flagship museum in Washington, DC.“ Cynthia Chavez Lamar, a San Felipe 
Tribal member, currently serves as the museum's director. 


Representation and Inclusion: 


In 1846, the acknowledgment of Native Americans as sources of knowledge was minimal. The 
dominant view during that time was centered around colonial expansion and the conquest of 
Indigenous lands rather than recognizing their rights or contribution to knowledge. The inclusion 
of the NMAI as a Smithsonian Institution is unexpected. James Smithson may not have even 
considered Native Americans as sources of knowledge or cultural significance. His original goal 
to promote knowledge among men lacked specificity and depth regarding the types of 
knowledge he wanted to propagate. This ambiguity leaves room for open interpretation, it allows 
for a broad spectrum of topics and disciplines to be incorporated under the Smithsonian name. 


The exhibit “Nation to 
Nation: Treaties 
Between the United 
States and American 
Indian Nation” 
showcased the injustices 
of Native American 
communities in dealing 
with the U.S. 
government. The 
exhibition highlights the 
frequent disregard for 
treaties and agreements. 


VIEWPOINT suscocee 


In the Muscogee treaty, 
the U.S. wanted to find 
available land for white 
settlement while the 
Muscogee (Creek) 
wanted sovereignty over 
the land they had and if 
they were to give up 
their land, they wanted 
to be compensated for it. 
The treaty failed because 
white settlers continued to occupy Creek land and the U.S. failed to provide compensation for it. 
Many within the Creek community opposed the treaty but because the Creek was so diverse 
there wasn’t a clear voice of who best represented what everyone wanted. The image above 
shows that though the creek tried to keep the peace, the U.S. had no intentions of keeping it. 


Figure 3: The Muscogee Treaty and the aftermath 


' The “Americans” section of the 
museum displayed the stereotypes 
Native Americans have faced in 
American history and how in 
contemporary society, Indigenous 
people still face these stereotypes. 
In “Speak to the Unspeakable: 
James Luna and Geraldine Ah-Sue 
in Conversation.” (2018) by 
Geraldine Ah-Sue, Ah-Sue wrote 
of James Luna’s experience. 
“When people figure out, I’m an 
Indian...then come the questions! 
And then when I tell them I’m an 
artist, they go “Oh. You make 
Figure 4: Stereotypes made against the American Indian community jewelry? You do beadwork? With 

no perception that I could be a 

contemporary artist” (Ah-Sue).”" 
The quote underscores the limited understanding Americans have of American Indians, 
perceptions are skewed to overgeneralizations. 


In Samantha Pell's article "Maine Becomes the First State to Ban Native American Mascots in 
All Public Schools,"(2019) she underscores the importance of accurate and respectful 
representation of Native Americans in school mascots. The quote, "A mascot is a symbol of 
pride, but it is not the source of pride," highlights the disconnect between superficial symbols 
and genuine sources of pride within Native communities. 


The NMAI has a responsibility to showcase how the U.S. government mistreated Indigenous 
people and to display the stereotypes indigenous people have been through because it is an 
institution of education dedicated to preserving and presenting the history, culture, and 
experiences of Indigenous peoples. The NMAI must provide a comprehensive and accurate 
portrayal of their past including acknowledging and confronting the injustices committed against 
Indigenous communities by the U.S. government. Showcasing these aspects of the past helps the 
NMAI educate the public about the realities of Indigenous experiences and fosters understanding 
of the ongoing impacts of colonization. 


By displaying stereotypes that Indigenous people have been subjected to, the NMAI challenges 
and debunk these misconceptions. By confronting stereotypes head-on, the museum provides 
context to the origins of colonialism, racism, and cultural ignorance. The museum helps visitors 
question the stereotypes they hold to have a respectful understanding of Indigenous cultures and 
identities. 


Though the NMAI effectively promotes representation and accountability, it doesn’t fully 
address the complexities of Indigenous experiences and the ongoing impacts of colonization. 
While it confronts stereotypes, there's a need for deeper exploration of systemic issues. The 


museum could further empower Indigenous communities by discussing issues on cultural 
revitalization to ensure a more comprehensive understanding of Indigenous realities. 
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The iconic National Museum of the American Indian is transforming into the National Museum 
of Native Americans. This plan is rooted in having a further understanding of identity and 
heritage, marking a significant milestone in the museum's journey towards inclusivity and 
accuracy. 


The decision to embrace the term "Native Americans" is a collective effort to honor the diverse 
Indigenous Peoples of the Americas while acknowledging the complex histories and narratives 
that shape their identities. It recognizes the need for terminology that resonates with 
contemporary Indigenous communities and aligns with their self-identification. 


The term “American Indian” historically emerged from European settlers who thought they have 
reached the Indian subcontinent when they arrived in the Americas. The term has been used in 
legal documents, government policies, and historical contexts but it is now a time for change. It’s 
only appropriate that Indigenous peoples are identified accurately. 


By adopting the term "Native Americans," the museum dedicates itself to amplifying the voices 
and experiences of Indigenous Peoples. It’s a departure from the outdated colonial terminology 
and embraces a more inclusive and respectful approach to cultural heritage. 


This renaming not only reflects a shift in language but also underscores a deeper commitment to 
decolonization. It acknowledges the harmful legacies of colonization and seeks to empower 
indigenous communities by centering their perspectives and narratives within the museum's 
framework. 


The museum invites visitors from around the world to join in honoring the diversity of Native 
American peoples and the name change. 


In celebration on the name change, the Museum has opened a new exhibition entitled 
“Reimagining American History through Indigenous Eyes.” This new exhibit has been inspired 
by the National Museum of African American History and Culture (NMAAHC) where it 
represents Native American history and Culture in America. 


We hope that this new exhibit is one of many steps in recognizing the Native American 
community in all aspects of life. 
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